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disturbances. Yet the War Ministry persisted, under one
pretext or another, in keeping our troops in Manchuria.
For a year and a half this was the cause of differences be-
tween the Ministry of Finances, the administration of the
Eastern-Chinese Railroad, and the agents of the Foreign
Ministry, on one side, and the War Ministry, on the other.
His Majesty vacillated and rendered inconsistent decisions.
On one hand, he did not definitely condemn the view held
by the Ministers of Finances and Foreign Affairs. On the
other hand, he seemed to countenance General Kuropatkin
and his group.
After the suppression of the Boxer rebellion, the military
elements obtained a dominating influence upon our relations
with China. They sought to utilize the trouble for the
purpose of promoting their professional interests and they
kept on hatching various plans of conquest Excerpts from
a memoir written in 1902 by one Hirshman, an engineer
who built the Southern section of the Kharbin-Port Arthur
line, will best illustrate the activities of our militarists in
Manchuria,
Speaking of the campaign of 1900, Hirshman notes the
incredibly exaggerated character of the official accounts of
military engagements and the extraordinary lavishness with
which all manner of rewards were showered upon the Man-
churian "heroes." "Furthermore," he writes, "it is an
open secret that from the very beginning of the campaign
it was the desire of the military party not only to punish
the Boxers but also permanently to annex Manchuria."
Describing the conduct of the military operations in Man-
churia, he very aptly observes that we were pillaging a
region in whose economic prosperity we were vitdlly inter-
ested. Punitive expeditions were undertaken with no other
end in view than to furnish an excuse for new promotions
and new looting. He cites, as a striking example, the ex-
pedition against a rebel band led by a Khing Tzaag: It